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ABSTRACT 

- Journal writing is an expressive fora of writing that 

teachers in 'all curricula' can use to" help their students increase 
writing fluency, facilitcite learning, and pronote cognitive growth. 
It combines the positive aspects of diaries and class notebooks, 
focusing on acadeSic - sub jects froi a personal point of view. Teachers 
can assign journal entries not only as homework,* but also to begin pr 
end classes, at the start of lectures, or to interrupt/ref ocus class 
discussions. Usa^ 4n these ways, journal writing acts as a learning 
catalyst and as a clarifying activity, directing student attention 
toward a particular subject while providing writing practice and a 
permanent record to which the student can refer wjien preparing for a 
test or writing a more formal compositibn. Although teachers do not 
have to read^ student journals or comment about their ccn^ent^ ^ 
positive comments an«d suggestions about' student journals can serve to 
improve effective use of the journals. Teachers can even keep their 
own journals— not only ''as an example for their students to follow, 
but also as a means pf constant self-§valuat ion. (RL) 
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JOURNAL WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 



Why Journals? ^ . ' 

* When I write, a paper I make it personal. I put myself 
into it and I write well. It bothprs me when people 
tell me to make it more impersonal --to. take me out of 
it, I'm afraid I can't write unless ;I am in the paper ^ . 

* somehow. " (Jody^S.) 

Writing, conceived in the broadest sense, is an interdiscipl inary learning 

9 

tool with a place in every academic classroom; it is no more the province of 
the English teacher than numbers, the math teacher, or speaking, -the speech 
teacher. Teachers in all disciplines need to find strategies to incorporate ^ 
writing^ regularly afid provacatively, in their ola-ssrooms. The student journal 
is one solution.. This paper argues that assigning journals in any course-of 
academic study increases writing fluency, facilitates learning and promotes 
cognitive growth. 

Recent research by James Britton and his colleagues a-t ^the University ' 
of London suggests that tho writing taught In schools today Is narrowly 

concefved. In looking at" 2,00q pieces^ of-writing from 65. secondary schbols • 

. , .' ■ - ■ i' ■ . , , . . ^ 

Britton's researchers were able to describe the writing accordi^xig to -the 

. function it served. Most writing- samp'les could be placed in one of three 

, ft ' ■ , ' ■ ,■ . , . ■ ■ 

general categories: 1 ) trartsacLlonal , 2)." poetic or 3) ^expressive. I 



Transactional wrlti^ig gets things done; it informs, instructs, persuades 
and carries oh business. Most writing required in schools is transactior\a1 : 
term papers, "ftib reports, essay tests and book reviews. Poetic writing is 
art; how something is said becomes as important as what is said.. Teachers 
often call this kind of writing "creative" and limit it to poetry; fiction 
and drama. Expres'siye writing reveals the thinking process; it is often ^ 
un'structured and^ose to informal speech; diaries, journal-^, personal- 
letters and the first drafts are examples. Teachers seldom ask for expressi 
writings especially in the higher grades, as this form accounted for less 
than four percent of senior high school writing in Britton/s study. 

BrittOn believes that teachers who ignore expressive writing make it 
more difficult for students to both "learn-to write" ''and "learn-to learn." 
Expressive writing is the matrix from which other forms of writing take 
shape. Expressive.'writiffg helps writers find out-what they want to s^y; 
it is often the first ^istage writing intinded, eventually, to be either 
>-^ransactfonal or poetic. Expressive' writing, then, is a part of the entire 
Wrfting process which involves conception, exploration, incubation, revision 
and finally, completed draft. " Students who become aware of this' process , 
who learn to use expressive writing as' a bridge to more formal writing, 
usually^ become more^^accoraplished writers. 

Writing in general, and expressive writing in particular,- is also a 

2 

unique mode of. learning. Thinking on paper. Thus, expressive writing is 
a potent ^learning tqol for the studenf^who has learned to use it. Sti^dents 
cap use it to solve. problems and brainstorm in search of new ideas. Britton 
argues that expressive writing "may be at any stage the kind of. writing 
best adapted' to exploration and discovery. It is the language that 



externalizes our first stages in tackling a problem orcoming to grips with 
an* experience. * - ' • i 

However-, English teachers as well as teachers In other disciplines 
often look suspi.ciously at expressive writing. For some it fs too personal, 

■ • v • - ■ ■ . > 

-unstructured or informal to assign ip th§ classcpom; for others it is too 
difficult to measure; and for still others expressive writing is viewed 
as a' lef.tover from the excessively 1 liberal learning practices of the 1960*s. 
Careful ly^ used, student journals may allay teachers uneasiness About using j 

-expressive writing in their .classrooms / for the journal can be both a 
formally required, rigorous assignme.nt and, at the same time, ^;^lace for 
students to indulge in free,, informal, speculative writing. , ' 



:in^ a - 



Starting" a -Journal 



My roommateosays I write/trso much, but T thinJO write 
too little, There[ were so many. .times 'I was really 
. depressed or fired up and I .never wrote about it. I , ' 

wanted ^to experiment more. Now. as I look back, I should ^ "sw 
have tried to. write poems or something. 
, • * (Jim S/) 0 ' 

Joufhals might be looked at'as a continuum including diaries and class 
notebooks: whereas diaries are records of personal thought and^ experience, 
class notebooks are records of impersonal fact^ and other people's ideas. ^ The t 
.journal is somewhere between the t>/o. Like, the diary, the journal is; written 
the first ,persoji, about ideas important to the writer;* the class notebook, , the 



•journal ma^y focus on academic subjects the/wr.iter wobld like to- learn more about. 

• . ' : *- ' /■ - • 

Diary Journal [ Class Notebook ' 

„ ' (Private express iorT) ' ~ - ] (Objectiv|f topics) 

• < • J" ■ ^ ^ \ 

Journal? may be focused narrowly, on .the subject matter, of one discipline, or 

■<, ' ' - ' 

. broadly, on the whol^. range of a' person's experience. In any case, students 
' should be, cautioned to limit the scope of each* entry to a^ngle subject. In 
\ this respect the; journal differs from the diary, which is often a record of 
daily trivia while each journal entry is a deliberate exercise in expansion. 
"How d^ccVrately can I describe or explain this idea? How far can I tak*e it?" ^ 
The joljrnal allows students to del iberately expand, through language, their aware- 

■ ■ 

nes.s of what is happening to t-hem, both personally and academically. • 

Wr;iters in any discipline should experiment with their journals. It is 
important not^^nly to wr*ite often and regularly on wide variety of topics, but 
to take some risks with form, style and voice. Experiment wf^h the time. of 
day: writing in the early morning is quite dif%rent from writing la'te at night; 
• writing 'at the same time every day, regardless of mood, may produce surprising- 

Sresults/ Dorothy Lambert relaxes, students by /{suggesting that "a jow^nal t.s a ^ 

■I ■ • 

^ place to fail. That is, a place to try, experiment, test one's wings- For the. 

moment, judgment, criticism, evaluation are suspended; what matters is the attempt, 

not the success of Jfe^e attempt."^ She asks students to pay attention to writing 

♦ 

as a pi^ess and quit- -worrying about product perfection--in this case, spelling, 

gapmmar, punctuation, fonn,^diction, and stylel ;For better or worse, the journal 

, Is the ^ti^Snt's own. voice; the student must know this a'ntj the. teacher respect it. 

• ; ■ ' ' ' . ^- . . 

'Peter Elbow Urges students' to CMigago 1ri the process of discovery through "free 

■ ' ■' ' I' ^ ■ ^* ' • ' ' . ' * ' ' • 
■V; ^ waiting," a technique that encourages the writers to^free associate while writing 

: as fast \as -they can. Elbow writes: "You don't have to think hard or prepare or 

; : •■' ^ . / , . , ■ ., ' . . ,/ ^ . , . . , - ; ■ 

be in the mood: without stopping, just write whatever 'words come .6ut--whoLhor 
pr not you are thinlclng .or In^iUho mood. " This process illustrates immedicitely , 
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'for most writers, the clo^e relationship between writing and thinking. The 
journal is a natural place to freewrite.- Students can practice it on their own ^ 
to get their men4:al gears moving toward .a paper topic; teachers can assign free- ' 
writes to brainstorm new research projects. ^Keeping these exercises in journals 
guarantees a written record of the ideas ^generated^ which may prove useful during 
the term of study or, later, to document intellectual growth, 

' The significance of journals as written records of/thought cannot be under- 
estimated at universities which value independent thinking. The*jcufnal is 
the student's record of Individual tra^ through tlie academic worl.d; if the 

student writes frequently arjd seriously it will s5rve well when formal papers or^ 

* \ - . * 

projects need to be writtten-. Ke;i Macrorie calls journals the seedbeds from 

// 

which othe)^, more public kinds of writing will emerge: "After keepipg a journal 

for a week, stop for a wee1< and then go back to its pages. Choose the-entry 

which ^most moves you, and work it up -or cut it down' until you have produced a 

§7 

small piece of writing whole and satisi^ying to you." 

The technique of using ideas recorded in the journal as the stuff from 
which larger, more finished productions emerge, works far any academic study. 
Field notes jotted in a . botany notebook- and sifted thi^^Suig^^ th^^ntellect 
become an extended observation written in a "botany^^ journal"^ this entry, in « 
turn, might well become the basis for a major project. Personal^resporises- by 
history students, in' their journals, after reading^^ttte'court transcripts from 
the Salem Witch Trials may : increase their understanding of that distant.and 
confusing event prior^ to writing a term^ paper on the subject. Sociology students, 
after collecting da ta,^.ab\)ut 'welfare mothers, might use th?V^ journals for a rcnle- 
playing exercise t^ help them better unders^tandlhe .mothers ' sitrntion; Cc^n- 
sciousfiess ,of thefr subjects' point of- view wUl aTTqw the students more^^'^^eful 
control when they write their final report. \h 1 ike manner , the journal can 
'b^pme {he place of first articulation for any idea^ experiment. ' * ' 



-^1 

■■ ■ ' . ■ . ■ ■ 

Journal Writing Activities ^ ^ - 

Journal writing can become -a central activity in any academic classroom; 



teacher and students may use journals actively, &very day to write in, read from 

. 

and talk arbout--in addition to whatever private writing students do- on their own. 
Using the journal in class may substitute for other routine writing assignments,* 
from quizzes to- bqoK reports. Journal writing stimulates student discussion, - 

'starts small group activity, clarifies hazy issues, solves problems, and rein-, 
forces a variety of difTicult learning exper^^n^^^s. 

Journal writing works because every time a person writes an. entry he 
individualizes his instruction; the act of silenj^ writing, even for five minutes, 
is conscio.us, deliberate mental activity . A person can't daydream, doze off, pr 
fidget while writing—unless he writes about it, and even that becomes a conscious 

^ choice. Journal writing will r>ot make passive s.tudents miraculously active 
learners; however, it will make*^ it harder for them to remain passive. Try some 
of the following ideas: ^ . ^ * . 

1. Introduce a discussion class with a five-minute journaUwri te. Any ^ ' 
class. Any subject. Use the journal to bridge the gap between the student's 
formen^activity (sleeping, walking, eatij^g, sitting^ listening) and your class- 
room-. . Suggest a topic related/ to the day's lesson, , and allow those first few 
minutes for students to compose (literally) their thoughts. A biology d'is.cussion 
section might begin with the teacher writing pro and <?on statements on the board 
about the feasibility of genetic engineering; students are then asked t^ write for- 
a few^minutes in their journals about -which position tliey agree with. A phifosophy 
discussio^n of /'free will" might begin with students writing a fre^ will argument s 
for five minutes in their journals prior to talkijig about it. • . ' 

The^, writing period allows students 'to collect their thoughts and focus them^ 
in a publ ic direction; without that time, the. initial 'discussion might be halting 
and groping. The teacher may ask if anyone would like to read his or her entry 



out loud; at first U^bt^^U} be hesitation, then someone--sometimes the teacher-- 
•breaks th^^SriTen^ce and reads; others will, follow. It is hard to read, rapidly- 
wrvHften words in public--but also rewarding and sometimes thrilling when t-he 
language has taken you to new areas and someone responds enthusiastically. The 
teacher may read his entry first to' put the students at ease, for some of his 
sentences are usually awkward ,J^al ting and fragmentary just as students' sometimes 
are. This exercise-T^fepeated periodically, provides, for some students, a " . 

structured oral entry into the difficult public arena of the classroom a'^d helps 

^^^^ . 5 

Affirm the value of their personal voice. 

2. Start a lecture with a short journal-write. Like the discussion class-, 
the Lecture also benefits from a provocative transi tion^exercise which starts 
students thinking toward your lecture. Prior to beginning a lecture, ask students 
to write for a few minutes on their understanding of somethirtg related to the 

1 ecture topic. For instance, a journal-writing exercise during fTie^irsf five 
minutes of a psychology class m'ay ask students to articulate their preconceptions 
about "hypnosis" prior to a lecture on that topic. Likewise, -a' journal-write in 
a nineteenthTcentury American or: British literature class may ask, students to 
define "romanticism" prior to a talk on the "Romantic Movement" which occurred • 
during the first third of that' century. ' ■ 

The professor may then >^oimience lecturing directly, using the. -brief writing 
time to set the scene or mood for/the lecture; or he may decide to start a short 
discussion based on the student writing as a lead into the lecture. Either way, 
the students are more receptive to the material because they have become involved ' 
i-i>.it- • - ' 

3. £nd a class with a Journal-write. This exercise askti students to pull 

% ■ 

together infarmation or^ ideas they have learned during. class. ' An economics ' 
professor might ask students- to wVite about the most important thing they remembered" 
from his Adam- Sn^ith locturc^ or to art icu la L(.^ Lh^Mr understanding of "froo, Lracle. " - 



• J 
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^ Art, drama or speech classes which witness a "happening" might be askdd to write 
■ down their reactionfs during the last five minutes of ^class, as something to build 
upon later, • ■ * z 

^The summary j.-writ§ also serves mgre-'general ends: "What did you learn 'in ^ 
here today-one thing-any thing?" or "What questions^are still unanswered?"' 
These issues can be' handled orally, or course, without recourse to the journal, 
but forcing Joose thoughts onto paper sometime^ generates. tighter thinking. And 
again^^^^ the private act oT writing in the midst of -an otherwise no-isy and busy publ 
fjfnjm allows the, learner tq collect thoughts tha-t other^vise might be lost in ihe 
push-and^shove hurry t/a leave class". Too often instructors are caught short by " 
- the bell, s'till trying to make one last point to complete their sense of what the^ 

lesson must contain, while at the same time real izing by the. rustle in the , room 
•that the students were already mentally on their way. to lunch. Far better to end 
class with their own observations and summ.iry, in their journals, and covnr a 
little less lecture territory. That final act of writing/thinking helps students 
"synthesize material fo/^ themselves, and so increases its value. 
. 4. Interrupt a class with a journal-write. Plan a five-minute writing 
pause in the inidst of the fifty-minute lecture to ventilate the classroom a bit. 
Listening is a passive activity, even when writing down lecture notes; evon t^e ' 
best listeners drift off into daydreams from time to time. A journ^-write not 
only gives people a chance, to daydream on paper, but also to engage themselves 
actively and personally with the lecture top'ic. Writing changes the pace of the 
class; it shifts the learners into a participant role and sometimes fonco. rlarity 
from confusion simply by demanding that participation. W>iting cleans out a 
little space for students to interact with the ideasbeing thrown at them *and 
allows them to focus problems. while the stffJLlus„ is still'fresh. "Re^flect on the 
iaea that Marx is considered a philosopher rather than a scientist by scholars 
today" or. "See if you can explain the phrase 'the medium is the mossage' in your 



own language and mke sense out of it." If planned in advance,^ these pauses can 
be welcome breaks and fruitful exercises at the same time. 

A variation on the planned lecture pause is the spontaneous one, where the 
lecturer senses that he (or'she) is not being understood, or where the lecturer 
himself is unable to put his finger on the point he warats to make. Try a j-write • 
pause to clarify where you are, or at least where you think you are^. The / 
resulting writing may sxirprise yoa, for the students may put their finger on the 
problem and the next fifteen or twenty minutes will be -more profitable, than had 
you-kept 6n,^ getting deeper and deeper into the woods, with np clearing in sight. 

5. Interrupt a discussion for a journals-write. Refocus a digressive, 
rambling, or boring discussion by simply calling "Time out" and asking people 
'to write. for . a few minutes' in their journals: "What , are we trying to "explain?" ^ 

r « 

or "Restate the argument in your own words; then let's start again." Pauses in 

a discussion change the class pace and allow quiet, personal reflection. - We all 

* ■ ♦ . 

need a little time-out in some classes, yet seldom find a -way to justify it 

pedagogical ly. The journal-write is a good solution. In one-sided discussions 

where a few students dominate and others can't 'parti cipa1:e, interrupt with a 

short j-write and sometimes the situation Veverses itself, as the quiet ones find 

their voices while the loud ones>cool off by the forced reflection. Also, the 

group can become more conscious of the roles people play in class by as-king 

questions like: "What js yoii^r part in this discussion?" or "Try to trace how we 

got from molecules to psychopaths in the last fifteen minutes" 'or "Why do you 

tfiink Tom just said what. he did?" Writing about talking brings to boar a different 

part of our mental apparatus, forces us into the ^'spectator role" and thereby ' . ■ 

creates thoughts wq didn't have^ before Sometimes ft-,help^' 

6! Use journal-writes to solve problems. Jn a class' c^modern 1 jteratiir^' ; . 

ask .students tb; write ^about the lines In an e e ciimmings poem which they do not 

a . : . . . • 

understand; tbfe following day many students will have written^ their way Lo 



•- - ..- • / — - -, ' 

understanding by forcing their -confus/^n into sentences. What better way to 

y 

make sense aut of "what if a muc[v^f a which of a wind" or "my father ^moved 
through dooms of love"? Mat]> 'or chemistry teachers might ask' their students to 
solve difficult equations/by using j-writes. when they are confused. In fact, 
problems exist in every disci pi ine; the journal could become a regular tool to 
ass.ist in problem solving. In these cases, the act of writing out the problem. . 
is, itself, a clarifying activity. Switching from numbers orS^bols to words 
sometimes makes a ^difference; putting someone elses problem into your own language,, 
may make it your problem and so lead you one step further toward solution. 

7. Assign journal writing as homework. Suggest that students respond to 
o'jestions or ideas that were highlighte'd in the day's class--or which would prepare 
them better for the next class meeting^, A class of computer .science students 
might be asked to prepare a mock dialogue between themselves and, a Univac 1110-- 
prior to actually working with the computer the first time the, following day. 
A music teacher might ask her students to keep a written record, fc 'a week, in 
their journals of their articulated responses to contemporary musit;^on a givert.* 
day these responsos would form fj)f> iM-.is for 'a fliscu->sion of "Mjh.joctiv i Ly <ui(l ' 
modern music." Using the journal as the place to record asks the students to go ' 
one step beyond vaguely thinking about their responses--but stays short of making 
,a formal written assignment wtiich might cause the student too much worry over 
form or style. ^ .-^^ . . 

In some d'isci pi inns, ;j'i1<o^ onqineoring, math or physics, homework questions > 
might be les^"opoh-ended" th'an onos askod in liboral arts coursos, hut-^v^n in * 
the most^specialized fields some free, imaginative speculation helps • . And' 
,when that speculation is rocord(^d in tlie journal, iRe student has a r>ecord to- 
look at, later, to how where ho' s teen .and perhaps suggests 'where td-go, next., ' 
8. Ask ^^.i/donts tn kncj* ,i jourrMl" ,r. wnll Inl. rinfcohnok . Or in 

pl.irr. nf nrif. A'.k I hfiii In rcdrd lljcir llioi'i'ili I •. .hkI fCc I iiifj-. .il.'iuT'Thi- iv|.'<r i'liicnl •", 



they are conducting-. „ This wiLT" not only' add a' personal dimension to keeping 
records of their work but may also provide, a place to make more connect ions , • - 
between one observation or the next. 'Perhaps the journal should be the last 
separate part of the lab notebook--with dated gentries to correlate with laboratory * 
data -from, a given day. Or perhaps the interleafing of jourfral entries about the 
experiments should take palace al^ong side the recorded data. r ' 

mechanical cn'igineerinq student recording data ribout a "heat-transfer 
pr6bleln" might also include personal observations about the practical application" 
of his exp^iment. Likewise, a class oi" geology students on a field trip looking 
for evidence of glacial morraines, might be asked to speculate freely'in tKeir 
journals about which land. features appear glacial^and which result from natural 
erosion*. The journal is a good place to record speculation. 

The sa(ne may be done with a "field notebook'^ in biology or forestry: add 
to /the objective data each student's own thoughts about that data. The record 
of observations is supplemented by others* more personal data which-might prove . 
useful in writing up a -report or suggest the germ for another paper or project. 
Writing'it down ^both focuses and^.suggests.. ■ ' . 

■ • So far we have talked about the journaT as -a.^learning catalyst; an equally • 
valuable function focuses' student attention specifiral ly '"on-^Lgjiguage use. Ry 
reading passages- aub^ lou3v or reproducing passages to siiare w ' b the^class, students 
.become more conscious of how their language affects people. Students in a fresh>^^ 
man humanities class siiggosted that dupl icatcd. journal passages should become a 
part of the "humanistic" content of the course; they mimeographed selected journal 
entries and sharped them with each other for a week, and it worked. Students and 
teacher learned more about each other and had fun 'discussing the variou^s forms 
the writing took. Passing journal-writes around class suggests new writing 
possibilities to' students--the stimulus to experiment comes from classmates rather. 
£haii teacher and so has the strong validity of peer education- 



The journal entry is the stage after "pre-writing", or Is itself a kind 
0^ pre-wr^"ting, and^the stage before a first-draft. Students who write regularly 
in \.he1r journals seldom have trouble "finding a topic'" to write about; they 
- find in their jouVnals, seeds, sprouts and cuttings, from which formal papers 
easily grow. Students will search journals by themselves easily enough; they 
should also have the opp'Srtunity , in class, to work in small groups, taking 'turns 
reading selected passages to each other, looking for ideas to expand^. Initially, 
at least, such groups should be cautioned to respond^si ti vely--"Which passage ' 
do you like best and why?" or "What strikes you as moit interesting?"--in order " 
to encourage the writer as much as possible. Since the journal includes exp^^es-^ . 
sive writing of all kinds, from jottings and observations to. meditations and'tenta 
tive paper drafts, many entries will never become anything other than -a' record • 
of a moment's thought; others will prove more useful. ' ^ 

A student's journal can be a documentary of both personal and academic 
growth, a ,reco*:d^of evolving insight as well as the tool used to gain that ' ' 
insight. In other words, the journal is -important as both product and process. 
It is a snapshot album— or more accurately, a portfolio of 35 mm contact sheets ' 
from which only a few negatives will be printed into qual ity photagraphs . Each - 
'journal -keeper rediscovers the value of the written record, so essentially and 
uniquely a human activity. . Whether, one finds' the journal useful, to recover a 
lost note, or fact, or just to wonder, "I thought that?", "^he documenting of 



individual thought/is one of the' essential liberal arts , 

Near the end jbf the term students might prepare their journal s . for a public 
reading: student^^ should delete any entries too personal to share, and then 
index the journal-^add page numbers and a table of contents for major entries. 
n-nalTj^^^^^^ w^ite a concluding entry in wTiicfi they evaluate their own journal 

"Which -entries are your favorites? Which seem least worth doing? What patterns" 
do you find from entry to entry?" For somp-students this proves to'be"-t'ho • '. 



clarifying activity of the term, the action which finally makes the joi^rnal 

make -sense. In the words. of one student: 'J^For this ontire term I was convinced 

■ - ' \ 
I had no ideas of value in this -journal . - I repeated this Relief i n-'Cl as s\ several 

ti^nes. But. now I ffnd it isn't true. I was surprised to/find how little \l wrote 

about dorm life and my family and how many times I led up to full-fledged rdeas:". 

• •• / . * 

Teacher Journals 

^ ' Class- struggling for cohesion; me afraid I can't get it 
back--must tighten up the structure. Have been slack on 
the journal -writes--was it a mistake not to 'read them this' 0 
term?- Only Karen has shown me hg^^ journal voluntarily 



at. J 

Some -students tlaim it's worki ngv^thers -can 't"get" into H^^^^^ . 

Try keeping a journal along^with your students. Journals do- not work for 
ev5T?y^e; the experience of keeping onq. may be the only^ay to find out. Teachers, 
especially, can profit by the regular introspeq^ion and self-examination forced 
by t^process of journal writing. The journa.! allows sequential planning within 
the context of the .course--i ts phages become a record.of what has worked,, what 
hasn't, and suggestions for what might work next time--either next- class or next- 
year' when 'the course is revievJ^d prior to teaching it, again. Teachers can"^use 
journals to-do lesson plans, work out practice exercises, and conduct an^on-going o- 
class evaluation. .The journal may become a t;eaching workshop, a catalyst to • 
generate new research -idea? and a record of 'intel lectual growth. . . 

X Teachers should consider doing journal writing in class along with their 
Students. Teachers who.write with their students and read entries out loud in 
class lend credibility ^to the assignment: it is worth the teacher's time too. 
.Doing the writing also tests the validity of the, writing task; ^if the instructor^ ^ 
has -a hard time with a given .topic it provides an insigfit into the difficulties 
encounter and so makes for a better ass-ignment next time. ^ 
The journal is a means to. (evaluate each' class session after it is ovdr; the 
journal M's not the only way to do this, of course, but it proves a handy place to • 



keep tfiese records, alongside the plannina sessions and the in-class journal- 
writes. "Why was that discussion on Walt Whitman si^flat today? If I had waited 
longer, instead of answering my own question, others might have spoken and deflected 
some of the attention away from me " ' Jottings like this may help teachers under- 
stancl better the teaching process and sometimes. result in dramatic insights about 
what" should or shouldn't h^ve been done. These evaluations also act as prefaces 
for the next planning sess^'on,- pointing toward more structure or less. And when 
a^ class, for ojie rea^n^r another has been a complete failure, writing about 
It can be therapeutic; one ^can ^objectify what went wrong and so c'reate the illusion, 

at -least, of being able to control it the next time. ' - 

, 0 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' / " ^ ' • • r ■ ' • . 

Reading and Evaluating Student Jour nals . ' • ^^^--v » ' . 

- Reading st^jdent journals keeps teachers in touch witFsiudent experie*nces, . 
with student frustrations, Anxieties, problems, joys, excitements. Xeachers who 
understand^ the everyday real i ties--both menjal and physJcal--of student life may 
be better teachers because they can tailor assignments and tests more^ precisely ^ 
^toward .student needs. . Beading student journals humanizes teachers, 

' .Some teachers insist, on nof^reading studen^^^ they have no 

right to pry in these (private academic documents^ It ts a good point. However; 
there are important reasons why the teacher ought to Took at the journal s--and - 
'precautions which can eliminate prying. - First, for^tuderits just -beginning to * . 
keep journals, a reading by a teacher can. hel p them expand thei.r Journal s and make- " 
them more useful^ Sometimei. first journals, have too many short entries; a teachher 
who notices this can suggest, trying ful l -page- exercises to allowthe writers more 
space to practice. devel'oping /ideas. Second, some.' students believe that if an -. 
academic production is not looked at, by teachers it has no worth; while there is 
jnore of a proBlem here than reading journals, the teacher may decide atthe outset * 



that looking" at the journals wfll acid noodocl crodilvi i i t;y to, the assignment.. » 

Third, students feel that journals must "count Yor something"--as must every . : 

. requirement i/ an academic setting. "If teachers don't look at these thir>gs how 

can*-they/:ount*em?" . ^ 

^ - • • ^ %t 

One way to count a journal as part of the' student 's grade^is to count pages\ . . 

Some teachers grade according^ to the quantity of ^writing a student does: one' 

hundred pages equals^fin 'A'; seventy-^f i ve a ^B'; fifty a *C*; etc. Other teac^herS 

■ & • , " 

•attempt to grade on th^e. "'qual ity" of insight or evidence of persogal growth. 

still other teachers, prefer a credit/no crediriirrangement : to complete the 

requirements for the course the students must show evidence they -have kept a 

journal. When writing becomes a regular activity the need to "check up" simply 

disappears. Teachc^rs 'need qnly' to see tfv? j ojijrna j pages flipped for evidence of . 

useL they don't need to read the entries. But this methodCprecludes the teacher ^ 

^from learning through the student's writing. * 

fo resolve this apparerit paradox between the -^student' s need for a private 

place to write arid the benefit to both student and.. teacher from at least a" 

■• ' ' ■ * '■ . ' *■ K 

limited public reading, students might.be asked, to keep • th<?ir journal s in a Toos^e- 

leaf format, and to- provide cardboard "dividers" to separate se'ctions of-'t'he 

journal. This way, 'teachers may look at section-s-'dealing with their course, bul- 

not to see more personal sections.' And if portions of the student's commentary : 

• , ■ « . . . ' "* . . . ■ . , • 

about a particular class would 'f rave embarra sing, M:he loose-leaf allows deletion ^ 
0/ that entry, prior to teacher peVusal . A'teacher may as for. the pages concerning, 
for rexampl 6, "American History" the third* week t)f the term, skim quickly, and h^i.njd;: 
back--making suggestions only to those .students" who are not gaining much from th^- ' 
experience; he may check the journals again later in th^e cbijrs.e and assign a- v. 
credit/no credit maWc. 

teachers who read journals need to be careful about what they wrii:'e*\in them. ^ 
'A small, positive coninent foriowing the I'aJftCSt eritry encourages the writer to 
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continue: "Good journal. ospecially enjoyed your en i 'freedom of speech*." 
Date the comments and read frbm that point next time. Needless to say, negative 
or critical comments have no plcfce, . - ' • 

^ Once or twice during a term each student might.be askedvtodupl icate arf entry 
ornek ditto master to share with the cla'ss. Some prefer to inate fresh entries 
for rlqe assignment; some prefer hot to sign their names. No matter. Students 

'ishare'-^thoughts with each, other/ notice different writing styles, gain new ideas. 

. ^ . , ■• . ' 

'for subjects to write about in thc^ir own journals, and provide the class with 
material often worth discussing as a whole group/ In this way, /the journals are. 
experienced by an audience wider, than the self or te5(cher, butlS^ly on terms the 
student chooses. . • , . ^ 

W^ll used, ^'ournals can be exciting and humane educational tooU, capable of j 

■ , . ' " ^ ^ 

leading students into nooks andcranni^s of learning long^igoored. Journals can 

be vehicles to combat passive learning and td facil itate- persr)nal engigemer.t/^ 
regardless of the 'subject matter. And they can make' those of us- who assign and use 
.them more aware ofyourselves and our teaching. Student journals may 'be the ultimate- 
interdisciplinary' tool^ to integrate' persronal and apademic knowledge across the 
curriculum, ' . - 



- NOTES - . • 

i * ■ , ■ . . 

James Britton, Tony Burgess, Nancy Martin, Alex M'fLeod, Harold Rosen 
The Development of Wr^iting Abilities (11-18) (Macmil Ian Education, London, -1975), 
pp. 88-105. ' 

See Janet Emig's work, especially The Composing Process of Twelfth Graders 
(N.C.T.E. English Research Report No. T3,>1„971) and "flfrit'ing as a flode of* 
Learning" College Compositijpn and Comtiuhication (Spring, 1977, pp. 122-127). 

Briljton et al . , p. 165. ; * 
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• Numerous writers have. suggested exercises for using journals in class; see, 

■* ' * 

for example: Daniel N-. Fader and Morton H.,, Shaevitz, Hooked on Books (Berkley 
Medajiton-Books,- New York, 1966) ; Harry; R^^ E. Krage Stockwm, Getting 

Started: A Preface to Writing (W. W. Norton, New York, 1970); Michael' Paul 1 
and Jack Kligerman, Invention: A' Course in Prewriting and Composition (Winthrop, 

Cambridge^ Mass., 1973). r 

■ . '5 ^ * ' 

"What is a Journal" in Writing to be Read , by Ken McCrorie, second edition 

(Hayden Book Co., Rochelle Park, N.J.V 1976), p. 151. ^ . . 

Peter-Elbow, Writing Without Teachers (Oxford University Press, New \lork, 

1973)', p. 9. ^ ■ 
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Ken McCrorie, Writing to be Read , -p; 158. ^ ^ 



